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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


| from communion with the mass of men, this 
QUAKERISM AND CULTURE. | favorite of his offers personal influence to 
A LECTURE BY &. C. COLLINS, M. A. secure his attention to our wants, or conde- 

(Concluded from page 180.) scends to communicate so much as is prudent 


But hitherto, Culture would have proven | of the divine intention concerning us. Against 


false to her high trust if after establishing a 

system of belief she had failed to train those 

whocould assault it. Intellect tal development 

led to material changes in the faith of India. | 
But when a Hindoo says to us, io wild lan- | 
guage, as he sometimes will, that he believes | 
in five handred miltions of Gods, we think | 
of the old culture as rising uo and protesting, | 
“This is not of mine, but is the theological | 
element that must sometime pass away.” One | 
such protest, entered many years ago, de- | 
mands our attention now. It was in favor of | 
a faith which is to-day accepted by more than 

three hundred millions of men. Of course I | 
refer to Buddhism, for I believe that it is | 
generally conceded now that this system also | 
had its origin in Hindostan. As time passed | 
by, the humble Brahmin of whom we have | 
been speaking, had grown presumptous, Io- | 
stead of carrying his own intelligence to be | 
accepted of Brahm, he had learned to speak | 
as if Brahm had come to him, and submitted | 
to an appropriation. Here, again, the the-| 


all this, as we have already intimated, Cul- 
ture, in time, protested. Men rose up who 
were not afraid to look closely at these so- 
called priests of Brahm, and to demand their 
credentials. Feeling that the doubts which 
troubled them had remained unsolved, 
they ventured to question whether, after all, 
these men were in receipt of secret dispatches 
from on high. Perceiving that their own 
immediate demand was for that which could 
make the world better, and life more attrac- 
tive, they thought it strange that those who 
claimed to be the familiars of heaven, and 
whose suggestions ought therefore to be so 
useful, should seem so ill at ease on earth. 
And so the Buddhist concluded to quit “ the 
furnished lodgings of tradition,” and build a 
new house of faith after the plan that his 
disinterested culture had sketched for him. 
But you will readily perceive that the new 
doctrine is merely a purification of the old. 
It contains no new elements. There was but 
the one thing that could satisfy intelligent men. 


ological element had entered, and with it| Again they were called upon to worship 
weakness; and instead of a belief in the in-| Pure Intelligence—for this is the meaning of 
finite capacity of the human mind, we are the term Buddha. The reformers could issue 
tendered the idea of doctrinal finality. As-|no higher summons than this—none that 
suming that Brahm has withdrawn in disgust ' would so thoroughly test whatever power 
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was in them. But the new faith is delivered 
with the injunction that it shall be exclusive 
and very cautious of temporal connections. 
Even the degenerate Brahmin had never con- 
descended to accept anything material as 
the object of his worship, for that would have 
been in conflict with his very nature. But 
he bad been bold to drag his faith down to 
the level of his daily life, and to make it the 
sanction of laws that affected the body 


this an outrage. He declared that any 
economic use of a pure wisdom that is per- 
ceptible only to the inward eye, at its mo- 
ments of clearest vision, was manifestly a 
violation of its holiness. Whoever presumed 
to become a worshipper of Buddha, must 
strive vigilantly to purify himself from 
worldly interests, and to approximate to the 
serenity of him he sought to adore. In short, 
silence bas once more been enjoined in the 
world, a habeas corpus granted to the intel- 
lect, and new warrants issued for the arrest 
of the passions. In course of time, the theo- 
logical element entered largely into Budd- 
hism. In this respect, it suffered more than 
the Brahminism, against which it had ‘pro- 
tested. The Buddhist felt that the object 
of his life was to become absorbed into the 
Pure Intelligence, and thereby be himself 


reduced to nothing. Not by merging hin- 
self into something, however, could he be- 
come nothing. From nothing, therefore, he 
must bave proceeded, and into nothing he 


should sometime return. This was, in brief, 
the origin of Buddhistic Atheism. But this 
worshipper of Pure Intelligence, when in bis 
less speculative moods, would be subject to 
another impression. The material world 
challenged his attention, and demanded that 
he should admit into his faith a factor that 
could stand as its representative. But it 
seemed so far removed from intelligence, that 
he was forced to admit another party into 
his theocrasy, and to pronounce Matter to 
be independent of Intelligence. And now the 
active Intelligence, on one hand, is balanced 
by passive Matter on’the other; but between 
them there is no medium of connection, and 
Matter remains insensible to the intimations 
of Intelligence. An interpreter is needed, 
therefore, who can write down the rapid 
whisperings of Intelligence in hieroglyphics 
that Matter can read. Thus “Sanga” was 
was introduced, and the Buddhistic Trinity 
became complete. But by and by this 
Trinity was reduced to Unity, by dragging 
Intelligence down and making it one with 
Matter. Against the temptation to do this 
both Brahmin and Buddhist struggled long, 
and in the end both yielded. But in the 
Pantheism thus established, there appeared 


jit exists at the present day. 
more than the mind. The Buddhist called | 
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to be theistic concretions. There were some 
men who seemed to have more of the spirit 
of Buddha in them than their fellows had, 
No one knew whence they came or where 
they went to, but, like the angel Victor, they 
left deep footprints on the rocks from which 
they sprang away, and deserved to be adored 
as Buddhas. Through all these forms Budd- 
hism has passed. In one or another of them 
Its protest 
against the “ frowardness” of the Brahmin 
may have long ago ended, and its once 
modest devotees have learned to talk as if 
they, too, had attended the cabinet meetings 
on high. They may seem to have forgotten 
the injunction with which their belief was 
given them, and their reckless expenditure of 
affection on earth may have rendered them 
bankrupt in heaven. But it nevertheless 
remains true, that, whether tendered in its 
purity or with the consecration of dogma- 
tism, their faith has for its foundation a belief 
in the infinite capacity of the intellect of 
man. There was one triumph of Buddhism 
that discloses to us something of the internal 
character of the other two systems of belief 
that have exerted a noticeable influence over 
the people of Asia. They both belong w 
China. We can very easily believe that 
minds whose chief reverence was for a “prin- 
ciple of order,” as they express it, could 
admit—could even welcome enthusiastically 
—the worship of a Pure Intelligence. Cer- 
tain it is, that very soon after its introduc- 
tion into China, Buddhism had succeeded in 
establishing itself as the religion of the ma- 
jority—a position it has retained to the pres- 
ent hour. But that it should exist, as it has 
done, in perfect harmony with the other 
beliefs that had preceded it, is evidence that 
some one chief elemeat was common to all. 
Those two systems had been given to the 
Chinese by Confucius and by Laoutsee. 
They were very unlike in their methods, 
perhaps in their purposes also. The sincere 
mind of Confucius refused to hazard the 
wild leaps of the Buddhist or the Brahmin. 
He did not deny that wide reaches of thought 
were possible, nor that something very mys 
terious was ever inciting man to attempt 
them. But he was resolved never to give 
bond for an opinion, in the hope that it 
would one day become convertible into 
knowledge. He insisted that the chief con- 
cern of man was with his present life, and 
with a visible government. But when he 
came to indicate the means by which one is 
to shape himself into an atom of this perfect 
organism, he confessed all that we could 
desire. Again, it is perfect self-control— 
the cultivation of the reason—in short, cul- 
ture, that constitutes the whole duty of map. 
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And Laoutsée, although he had more faith 
in uncertainties than Confucius, and did not 
look upon men as being merely a piece of a 
good government, taught, ultimately, the 
same thing. He held that there is a Divine 
reason in man, and that his chief duty is to 
contemplate upon it, and to force all his fac- 
ulties into obedience to its intimations. Ina 
word, in all of the three systems that have 
existed in China, it is Pure Intelligence that 
is divine; and in each of them the intellect 
is, for one reason or another, regarded as 
worshipful, 


But one African nation has become prom- 
inent in history—if, indeed, we may speak 
thus of a people that had ceased to exist 
before our history began. For, after they 
had reached their highest culture, and had 
criticized it because it was not perfect, and 
had thrown it aside as altogether worthless, 
and had even ceased to muurn its loss—then 
it was that our history became acquainted 
with the Egyptians, and spoke of them as 
they seemed. The crude idea regarding 
them, with which we are equipped, abounds 
in contradictions. We think of them 
as capable alike of any material achieve- 
ment and of any moral degradation. Men 
who did not stagger under the burden of the 
Pyramids, bow down to cats, and the hands 
that have turned the course of the Nile, 
dig ponds for sacred crocodiles! But did 
not some of the best of Grecian scholars 
make their way thither when travelling was 
difficult, and speak rapturously of them on 
their return? It was not any love of deified 
bulls and of sacred crocodiles that made 
those clear-minded Greeks leave Egypt re- 
luctantly. They had not been to the fvul 
pools and the drove-yards of the degenerate 
faith; but to the quiet spots into which 
those who were still true to themselves had 
gone apart to mourn their loss; and where 
they spoke with kindling zeal to these intelli- 
gent and sympathizing strangers, of their 
hope that the cloud that had overshadowed 
them would shortly pass away. Longinas 
was right in believing that he could trace in 
the sentiments of a people the influence of 
the country in which they had lived. If we 
follow those Grecian travellers, whose ac- 
quaintance we have formed in the cloisters of 
Egypt, to their homes beyond the Mediter- 
ranean, we seem to have found a people 
whom we cannot measure by our old stand- 
ards. Can it be that these eager forms, that 
seem to have gathered the energies of a life- 
time into every moment they live, have any- 
thing in common with those dignified thinkers 
from whom we parted in Asia? We wonder 
that eyes which see so much in the present 
should have ever looked steadfastly into the 
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invisible, or that the elastic step should have 
been pressed down into a reverent footfall. 
We picture them as cheerful and buoyant 
men ; men who regarded an intelligent human 
being as decidedly the noticeable thing in the 
world, and who read nature as the autobi- 
ography of a god who stood near them, and 
not as the memoir of one who had gone away 
to see if, with their theology, they could find 
him. Nor did they—as has sometimes been 
usual—expect him to come suddenly, as Pan, 
and scare them with a miracle. Their won- 
der and their love roamed everywhere un- 
trammelled by doctrine, and their faith sailed 
careless of the buoys and coast lights of 
theology. But if you press them to tell you 
whom, above all others, they love and be- 
lieve in, you cannot fail to discover their 
answer. It is not he who sits apart, in his 
grandeur, on that Thessalian hill to rule the 
world and to manage the thunder. It is not 
old Chronos, from whom all things had 
spruvg. An old man with a scythe, who 
loves destruction as well as creation, is only 
tolerated as an intellectual gymnastic. Nor 
was it he who came from India, wreathed 
with ivy leaves and driving lions, but singu- 
larly careless whether he elvevated or de- 
graded his worshippers. No, it is Apollo, 
the god of Intelligence, of Light. The very 
sun is his symbol and bears his name. But 
the Greek, with his strong interest in humani- 
ty, loved best to think of him as going about 
in a beautiful human form, bearing arrows 
with which he pierced the false and the ob- 
scure, and a lyre which could strike harmony 
and method into cities or men. For many 
years the worship of Apollo was the prominent 
feature of the Grecian faith, and when they 
abandoned him it was to pass beyond him 
and to demand to know what the wisdom of 
which he had been a personification really 
was. 


But we have noticed repeatedly that the 
representatives of a new idea have come into 
conflict with these intellectual faiths, and 
always with one result. The thinkers have 
at first given way before the vigorous as- 
saults of these muscular victors, but they have 
afterwards risen in quick rebellion and con- 
quered their conquerors. Very evidently 
there was some demand of the human mind 
that the faith of the conquerors did not sat- 
isfy. I will name it directly once more. It 
was the old demand for room and for light. 
The Mohammedan could not beat this out of 
the Persian or the Hindoo by striking down 
his body and making him confess that he 





was subject to a divine will that ruled the 
world. For this is what those Mohamme- 
dans were sent to insist upon. You cannot — 
explain their wonderful successes in any 
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other way. They were confident God looked 
down upon them and demanded this service 
of them. They were soldiers who had a 
grand campaign before them in which victory 
was certain, and they hastened to temper 
sword blades with their convictions and to 
transform the moral obligations under which 
they felt themselver, into muscular momenta. 
Not a moment was to be lost, when for thous- 
ands of years the world had remained in 
ignorance of its God; and so they went to 
Nahavand, and struck against those Persians, 
not as against dangerous things, but as one 
would beat theair. * * * Hitherto we 
have. been talking of peoples who were in- 
debted to their culture for the highest hopes 
that visited them, and for their best consola- 
tions ; surely here, at least, we have found in 
these Moslem men who, having a mission 
to occupy them, have, therefore, no need of 
culture. But was itso? A few years pass 
by and you find universities in every city of 
this realm—magnificent buildings, liberally 
endowed, one of them attended by six thous- 
and students. Princes and wealthy men 
have built them, and they offer as their 
reason for doing so, that it is “ meritorious in 
the eyes of God and the Prophet.” If I 
stop here it is because I know I should ex- 
haust your patience long before illustrations 
of my theory would fail me. For us this 
high reverence of the intellect and the intel- 
lectual is impossible. We have not heen 
left to the uncertain guidance of even 
the noblest impulses. We have learned that 
culture “is the second, not the first ;” but 
whoever shall attempt to degrade it further 
can only succeed in making a recluse of him- 
self. And did it not appear always that as 
often as culture was degraded vain theologi- 
cal phantasms hastened to usurp its place? 
We ehould have known better than to at- 
tempt to dishonor what has been so often 
deified. That which so many men have 
counted the best and the highest, can be only 
second to the highest and the best ; and the 
chief guaranty for a continuance of the pres- 
ent power of Quakerism, and the best augury 
of future conquest, is the increasing. attention 
given to the higher education of its members. 
When Anselm said, “ I believe in order that 
I may understand,” Abelard answered: “ I 
understand in order that I may believe.” In 
those words of Ancelm is an announcment 
of a fundamental truth of Quakerism. In 
Abelard’s reply is an indication of the in- 
creasing disposition of the world at large. 
It is growing very intolerant of any theories 
of religion that are not supported by an in- 
tellectual vigor that the fiercest logic cannot 
_terrify. Every church in the land is sum- 
moned to give reason for its existence. Science 
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is altogether pitiless. The spirit of inqui 
cannot be appeased by sophistry, nor silenced 
by threats of ecclesiastical vengeance. The 
old hierachies that wracked new truths into 
conformity with their theories would, if th 
were to come back now, be executed, in jus. 
tice, or counted insane, in mercy. Profound 
historical research returns heavily laden with 
messages from the past; and the faith that 
would interpret them acceptably must not 
cling too tenaciously to its ancient methods, 
Becau:e Quakerism seeks to understand in 
order that it may believe, in its dealings with 
men, it will not be less ready to believe in 
order that it may understand, when it interro- 
gates the Highest. There is a pride of intel- 
lect which is truest humility, and whose 
longing to know more of the infinite is the 
purest worship. Our thought may not com- 
prehend the whole of Deity, nor our science 
afford a complete analysis of His attributes 
and methods, but here, as everywhere, we 
reverence the distant and love that which is 
near ; and science, while it does not fail in 
reverence for God as exalted and dominant, 
strives to climb nearer and to understand 
His methods, that it may also love. Perhaps 
there are scientists who are rightly compared 
with wood-worms in the panel of a great 
painting, carefully tasting the wood and hat 
ing the color; but the number of these is, 
doubtless, much smaller than is often sup 
posed. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UNIFORM DRESS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


I heartily respond to the editorial in the 
Intelligencer, of 5th mo. 4th, respecting the 
dress of our girls, particularly school girls. 
It is no slight thing to a concerned mother of 
growing daughters to see the tendency of the 
age developing itself in the present insane 
passion for distasteful, I had almost said dis- 
graceful, dress. If anything can be done to 
stem the tide we, as a Society, should certainly 
be first in advocating it. And I do not know 
a better place than to begin in our échools. 
If the worthy managers of Swarthmore Col- 
lege would take the initiative in this matter 
before the beginning of a new term, there are 
those strugyling to furnish their children with 
a guarded education, who would bless them; 
and the children themselves, in after years, 
will value the restriction, and in their turn 
will give succeeding generations sound views 
on the dress question. 

I know it will be said—Why do not the 
mothers themselves make a stand? Some of 
us do, but the odds are fearfully against us 
and we struggle almost alone. 

How often have we looked on the trim- 
wings of the dear children when assembled in 
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our schools, and wished that a portion at 
least of such expense might be saved, that 
we might add to our libraries and store the 
mind with knowledge that would result in 
forming noble women. Now I fear we but 
develop half educated ones. It is perfectly 
natural for the young to desire to look pretty, 
and so should they, but nothing except a 
vitiated taste would ever call the present 
fashion for girls’ dresses pretty. Let us have 
a neat uniform and I would be willing to trust 
the verdict, as to its prettiness, to cultured 
men and women outside of the Society of 
Friends, whose judgment would be thought 
to be too strongly biased by education. L. 

igmagjeesnege 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FEW THOUGHTS, SUGGESTED BY OUR TESTI- 
MONY AGAINST AN “ HIRELING MINISTRY.” 


The ‘rue definition of an “ hireling,” as 
given by Jesus Christ, may be found in John 
x. 12, 13, as follows: - “ He that is an hire- 
ling, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the 
wolf coming and leaveth the sheep: and the 
wolf catcheth them and scattereth the sheep. 
The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep.” 

We are to understand by this language, 
that he who acts the part of a shepherd sole- 
ly for stipulated wages, and has no love or 
interest in the flock, will desert his charge at 
the approach of danger. 

When our fathers proclaimed their gospel 
message, priestcraft in England was in the 
zenith of its power, and the name “ Hire- 
ling,” as applied by them to false teachers, 
was not without meaning; for it was abund- 
antly manifest that avarice, and a disposition 
to tyrannize over others, were prominent char- 
acteristics of the miuistry, and that they did 
desert their people when occasion seemed to 
require it. Then, too, as Church and State 
were united, :he preacher’s wages were due 
to him by the law of the land, and upon re- 
fusal of the conscientious Friends to comply 
with the demands of covetous Priests, the 
secular arm of the government was invoked 
to enforce payment. We all know how 
our worthy predecessors were arraigned be- 
fore corrupt tribunals, only to suffer impris- 
onment, and the seizure and distress of their 
property, and we can, in some measure, ap- 
preciate their feelings, when legal enactments 
were adopted to suit the higher law in the 
soul. This was a glorious victory, growing 
out of individual faithfulness to revealed du- 
ty, the benefits of which we are now privi- 
leged to enjoy. They felt the inspiration of 
that spiritual freedom which everywhere, and 
in all time, has been and is the unconquera- 
ble foe of ecclesiastical intolerance, and in 
the then existing condition of affairs, it is 
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not wonderful that they should have protest- 
ed against priestcraft and the payment of 
tythes; nor is it strange that this evil was 
laid low, for they were armed with the 
“sword of the Spirit.” Through the thick 
darkness which then enveloped the people, 
has penetrated some rays of heavenly light 
to quicken the seeds of a diviner life, and 
Friends were commissioned to proclaim its 
coming. The liberal Christianity they taught 
have dethroned priestcraft, which from being a 
king with almost absolute power, has become a 
peaceable subject, earnestly desirous, as I be- 
lieve, to do good—gratefully drinking of the 
same spiritual fountain and partaking of the 
same bread of life as ourselves. Indeed the 
world since that day bas progressed with rapid 
strides. Tosay nothing of material growth 
and prosperity, the tone of religious thought 
has entirely changed. The cardinal doctrine 
of our Society is being universally recog: 
nized because individually experienced to be 
the truth. Scholarly ability is more widely 
diffused, and the people who now do their 
own thinking, are not content to adopt theo- 
logical systems, without strict examination. 
The stormy winds of controversy are caus- 
ing the old creeds to totter upon their unsta- 
ble foundations. There is a growing convic- 
tion that character is the test of Christianity, 
and a waning faith in the theology of even 
half a century ago. Many of those whom 
we call “ hirelings” are meu of rare culture 
and deep religious experience, who have 
“entered the ministry” from a sense of du- 
ty. The zeal displayed by them in proclaim- 
ing the truth as they have received it—for 
God is no respecter of persons and giveth to 
all who ask Him—the adaptation of this 
truth to the minds of the people, for the peo- 
ple flock to hear them ; these, are evidences 
that the ministry is instrumental in supply- 
ing the spiritual needs of many. The small 
remuneration received by the large majority 
of these preachers, must convince the unpre- 
judiced mind that their labors are unprofita- 
ble in a business point of view. I once knew 
one of these earnest men, who several times 
refus -d to leave the flock he loved for in- 
creased pecuniary reward, and who, although 
poor in this world’s goods, conscientiously 
devoted his small salary entirely to charita- 
ble purposes, depending for a living upon the 
exercise of his talents in other directions ; 
and yet this man, would be called by Friends 
an “hireling.” The fact is there are devout 
loving preachers alike in gallery and pulpit, 
who, as servants of the Lord, speak with his 
authority ; and it is equally certain, perhaps, 
that in the ministry of all religious societies 
may be found those described in our Discei- 
pline as “ forward spirits, that run into words 
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without life and power.” The most effective 


ministers are filled with a moral earnestness, 
which is contagious; their words, whether 
written or spoken, overflow with that electric 
sympathy which unites heart with heart; the 
glow of the fire kindled upon the altar of their 
souls, warms the hearer. Some of the books 
they have written are radiant with truth 
clothed in a new and attractive dress, for in- 
spiration has not ceased ; nor is the baptism 
of the Divine Spirit confined to the sanctua- 
ry alone. It may be poured out in the closet 
no less than in the meeting-house or church, 
in the busy street, as inthe hour of medita- 
tion. We cannot longer claim to be “ the peo- 
ple of God called Quakers,” for there are 
other sheep not of our fold. 

The term “ hireling,” as applied to every 
minister of the Gospel who accepts money 
for his services, is peculiar to the Society of 
Friends, and, to my mind, is an offensive, 
uncharitable misnomer, if we accept the 
above words of the good Shepherd as truth, 
and are willing to apply the only rule he has 
given us whereby to discriminate between the 
genuine and counterfeit. “By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” I fear that an undve 
veneration for the fathers, and a proneneas to 
walk in their footsteps, have more to do with 
keeping alive this ancient testimony than 
any apprehensions of priestly power in this 
enlightened age; but because George Fox 
and his co-labore's justly denounced a cor- 
rupt priesthood then existing, are we now to 
bear a testimony against an “hireling min- 
istry” so called, which charity whispers is 
not corrupt? Why testify against an evil 
which received its death-blow at the hands 
of our fathers and thereby expose ourselves 
to the charge of fostering an intolerant spirit ? 
These questions I have asked myself many 
times, but they remain unanswered. It may 
be said that we are contending for the prin 
ciple of a free Gospel ministry, but by the 
advocacy of our principle we imply that 
there are “hirelings,”—nay more, we include 
a/l salaried ministers without distinction, in 
the same class; while the fact is, but few if 
any of them, when viewed in the light of the 
above definition, will answer the description 
there given. 

The specific work of Christianity is to 
break down the walls sectarianism has reared; 
and it becomes us to inquire whether we are 
contributing to, or hindering this consumma- 
tion. The development of the Divine life in 
ourselves will enlarge our charity for others. 
Obedience to the convictions of to-day must 
supersede an undue reverence for tradition- 
ary truth if we are to occupy as advanced a 
position as did our fathers. An increasing 
spirituality and intelligence in our ministry 
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will be the demonstration of its power, and 
we shall then need no testimony against that 
of others. 

These thoughts are stated frecly and frank. 
ly. Long familiarity with our prominent 
defects and inconsistencies as a people has 
blinded many of us to their existence ; they 
have from time to time been grafted upon 
the stem of primitive Quakerism. and, as | 
believe, are sapping its vitality. The Chris. 
tian world, so far as it discerns the way, is 
walking io that Light which George Fox 
preached, and upon us it should ever shine 
in all its original clearness and beauty. Let 
us then lop off the dead branches from our 
Discipline, and make it what it should be, a 
code of rules, (not for the government of 
individual conduct), but for the Society in its 
collective capacity, and a channel for dissem- 
inating to others such of our testimonies as 
evidently tend to promote the cause of Truth 
and Righteousness in the earth, and at the 
same time to engender in all hearts the broad- 
est Christian charity. Then will flow into 
our Zion a full measure of that love which 
is the life and crowning glory of Christiani- 
ty; a love that ever seeks to enfold the scat- 
tered children of God in one fond embrace; 
a love in attestation of which, the Good 
Shepherd laid dowa his life for the sheep, 
leaving as a legacy to the world the blessed 
assurance that eventually there shall be but 
one fold and one shepherd. C. 


















































































































































oncteiaiedies 
Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Extract of a letter to a friend who requested 
the opinion of the writer in regard to the 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Thou art aware that our Religious Society, 
at least one branch of it, has never had a 
formal creed that we must subscribe to. We 
believe in the existence of the one eternal 
Omnicient, Omnipotent, Omnipresent God, 
and in His Son whom He hath brought forth 
in every soul, by the overshadowing of His 
power and presence, which is Christ within, 
the Saviour to every one who believeth and 
is obedient to His teachings. 

I will give thee my views in regard to 
Jesus of Nazareth which, as far as I know, 
are those held by our Society, with few ex- 
ceptions. I believe the testimony he gives of 
himeelf, when He said to Pilate, “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world that I should bear witness to 
the Truth.” And we see He faithfully bore 
testimony to the immutable principles of pure 
and undefiled religion, which we term the 
Christian religion, because it was fully exem- 
plified in the doctrines He taught and the 
perfect example He set. His was the greatest 
and most important mission to. the world 
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ever performed by any personage that has 
appeared in it, and therefore in the wisdom, 
love and power of the Almighty Father who 
sent him for this great purpose, He endued 
him with Divine wisdom and power to teach 
spiritual truths, spiritual worship, and all the 
peaceable principles of this holy religion, 
which, if lived in, would reform the whole 
world of mankind. 


To teach these spiritual truths to a people 
who were outward in their expectations and 
desired an outward king to restore the out- 
ward kingdom they had lost by their trans- 
gressions, required all the maoifestations of 
power in the miracles He wrought, and the 
authority in which He spake to the people. 
Not only in that great sermon on the mount, 
but at all other seasons He showed that He 
was the Messiah sent of God, to instruct the 
Jews and all others in a higher and purer 
morality than they were prepared for when 
Moses gave them the law adapted to their 
then state and condition, and to worship God 
ia spirit and in truth, in which all those of- 
ferings of slain beasts were to be dispensed 
with. Most surely, all that the New Testa- 
ment sets forth of the Holy Jesus, the Son 
and sent of God, required all the power and 
wisdom he showed forth while in that body 
miraculously brought forth, but it was the 
divine power that was in Him that consti- 
tuted the Sonship, and He ascribed all power 
and glory tothe Father. He said, “I do 
nothiag of myself; but as my Father has 
taught me I speak these things, and He that 
sent me is with me; the Father hath not left 
me alone, for I do always those things that 
please Him.” Here was the unity that He 


spoke of when He said: “I and my Father | - 


are one.” Again he said, “I am the door 
to the sheepfold,” &c. “Iam the way, the 
truth and the life. Before Abraham was I 
am.” Now often the J and the me that he 
spoke of were the Divinity that was in Him. 
Here I view Him according to His own tes- 
timony. I feel a reverence for Jesus Christ 
because of the Divinity, the power and wisdom 
of God that dwelt in Him. But words cannot 
portray the solemn reverence that oft bows 
my soul before the one true and living God, 
the Creator of all things, in thankfulness that 
we, the whole human family, are accepted 
with Him, if we individually in sincerity of 
heart endeavor to “do always those things 
that please Him,” as he reveals His will to 
us by His spirit in our souls. Then shall we 
appreciate as an unspeakable favor the 
coming, the ministry, the eximple of Jesus 
Christ, and the record of Him, and we can 
read and be instructed thereby. 

It is a great favor to be trained in the way 
we should go, to be instructed in early life to 
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keep the first and greatest commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy might and strength ;” and the second is 
like unto it, to love thy neighbor as thyself; 
and Jesus taught, “ Love those who hate you, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you, that you may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven.” In all things, to 
do to others as we would they should do to 
us. And he sealed his testimony to these 
peaceable non-resisting principles by giving 
up the life of His body in deep suffering, 
lingering on the cross, not allowing his disci- 
ples to use the sword to prevent his being 
delivered to the Jews‘and crucified, thus set- 
ting a perfect example t» those who follow 
Him. He saw the state the people were in, 
and said to His disciples, “The time will come 
when they who kill you will think they do 
God service.” The name or title of Chris- 
tian was given to the believers because they 
were Christ-like, careful to do the will of 
their Father in heaven. Would it not be 
well for us in this day of outward ease and 
prosperity, to pause and seriously reflect, are 
we worthy of this name? Is it our daily 
concern to keep the commandments of Christ, 
for he said, “ He that hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” R. H. 
. 1, 5th mo., 1872. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

I appreciate thy concern and feeling de- 
sire for my establishment upon the strong 
Rock. I think I can see in such an hol 
interest for the well-being, and righteous - 
vancement of another, the production of new 
and strong links, to be added to the bright 
chain, already fastened to the Throne of God, 
and which, increasing, goes on to encircle the 
company of the faithful, binding them as one 
to its glorious footstool. 

What shall I say under all that now press- 
ed upon my spirit, but watch—“ watch and 
pray.” And the God of all peace and conso- 
lation, who has separated thee as an hand- 
maid of his grace, to make known the 
excellencies of His truth, the glory of His 
majesty, and the exceeding beauty of His 
kingdom will hear, and in the putting forth 
of His arm of power will sustain and pre- 
serve thee, so that neither heights nor depths, 
principalities nor powers, things present nor 
things to come, nor any creature, shall sepa- 
rate thee from the security afforded in His 
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perfect wisdom and love—in His holy and 
divine presence ; but being preserved through 
the medium of the equal balance of His 
truth, thou mayst journey through probation 
with a full heart, which ever and anon will 
pour forth praises to His name who is wor- 
thy to receive them. 








Is there anything more for me to do, or 
has the great Husbandman withdrawn from 
me his quickening and qualifying power? 
This inquiry, my friend, arose in my mind 
this morning, when I was suffering under a 
sense of worthlessness, and consequent dis- 
couragement; but the return answer was, 
“ to everything there is a season and a time 
to every purpose under heaven—a time to be 
born and a time to die”—a time to sow and 
a time to reap, and to gather into barns, and 

‘also a time to partake of the ripe fruit of 
the harvest, even the golden grain of fi ‘th 
and trust in the continued goodness of an Al- | 
mighty Father and ever-present Friend. 

Shall I acknowledge, my dear , that 
this answer to my inquiry brought with it aj 
quieting and comforting influence ? and I felt 
that peradventure, I was not alone in my 
present experience, but that others also need- 
ed to be reminded that all thinge have their 
appointed time and are good in their season. 
Canst thou understand me ? 

Then as the end of our day draws nigh, 
and even the grasshopper sometimes becomes 
a burden, let us In lieu of the vitality of 
youth, hold fast the shield of faith and in all 
proving dispensations, trust in the continued 
loving care of Him, who “ maketh the clouds 
his chariot ; who walketh upon the wings of 
the wind.” Ah, yes, and “He sendeth the 


springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills.” 
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We have received from our friend, the 
venerable John Needles of Baltimore, a list, 
dated 8th mo., 1762, of all the Yearly, 
Quarterly, and Monthly Meetings then ex- 
isting in the several provinces in America. 
This document, copied from an old manu- 
script, is voluminous, and we fear would not 
much interest the greater part of our readers, 
but we hold it in reserve for our proposed 
“ Friends’ Historical Association,” should it 
be organized. 


—-— -—8- ~— 


DIED. 


PARKINS.—At the residence of his son, I. J. 
Parkins, near Staunton, Augusta Co., Va., Nathan 
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Parkins, in the 82i year of his age; a consistent 
member of Centre Particular and Hopewell Monthly 
Meetings. 

FOULKE.—On the 20th of 4th mo., 1872, at he 
residence in Richmond, Ind., Eleonor W. Foulke, 
in the 8lst year of her age. The deceased was ay 
exemplary member of the Society of Friends, anq 
of her it may truly be said, none knew her but to 
love her. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 

The remarks of J. M. T. upon this subject 
in the Intelligencer of 5th mo. 11th, have my 
hearty approval, and I would suggest that a 
meeting of those interested be called at an 
early day, to agree upon some plan of organi. 
zation. 

Such an association is greatly needed 
amongst us, not only that the links which 
unite us with past generations may be care- 
fully preserved, but that the social element, 
resulting from our meetings, be cultivated and 


| strengthened. 


In the garrets and “ unregarded corners” 
of some Friends’ houses, have been found, 
within a few years past, letters of Wm. Penn 
and others prominent in the early days of our 
Society, manuscript journals of travel never 
published, and other relics, all in tolerable 
preservation, and all useful and interesting to 
the historian and antiquary ; and there is no 
doubt that much valuable and rare material 
is scattered far and wide throughout the So- 
ciety, which should be collected, without un- 
necessary delay, and deposited in some one 
safe place easy of access. 

Our fathers valued these things and pre- 
served them with care, but in this busy age 
too frequently they are laid away in trunks 
and boxes as rubbish, to become the prey of 
mice and insects. 

I allude to this subject now that Friends 
may exercise diligence in an examination of 
their houses for these quaint and curious docu- 
ments, preparatory to handing them over to 
the “ Friends’ Historical Association ” for 
safe keeping, for that the project has been 
agitated, and meets with a ready response 
from some of our younger members, is re- 
garded as an earnest of its success. 

The writer has some letters, manuscripts, 
prints, &c., which he proposes to place with 
the society immediately upon its organiza- 
tion. 8. P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 28. 

Some of the teachers having failed to re- 
port since last account, we can furnish statis- 
tics for only eight of the schools under the 
care or established and continued with the as- 
sistance of the “ Association of Friends for the 
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Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” which | reaches the age of twenty-one, is legally en- 
aggregate three hundred and eight pupils, of | titled to a vote, and the vast majority of 
ps 273 read, 197 write and 183 are in| young men exercise the right. They are all 
Arithmetic. taught that upon the proper exercise of this 
The progress in some of these is worthy of | privilege, on their part, depends, in a great 
especial note. School No. 3, in Manassas | measure, the welfare of the country. Now I 
township, Prince William county, Va., under | do not propose to enter upon the forbidden 
the care of Anna M. Powell, has 32 pupils, | ground of party politics, nor even to discuss 
all of whom read, write, and are iu arithme-| political principles, knowing well not only 
tic. We also receive encouraging reports | that such discussions are excluded from the 
from the schools in South Carolina uoder the | columns of Friends’ Intelligencer, but that 
care of Cornelia Hancock, and others. The! they are unsuited to the class I am address- 
average attendance there is remarkable, one|ing. But as all the boys will in a few years 
month’s report giving 87 out of a roll of| become men, and assume the right of voting, 
only 100. In reference to this, the teachers | thereby necessarily being mixed up more or 
say: | less with the politics of the day, I have 
“ We have had much rainy and unpleasant | thought a word or two of friendly advice and 
weather this month, which has brought our | caution might be a benefit to them. 
average lower than it otherwise would have| There is an old proverb which says, “ All 
been. We have sixteen names who have not| is not gold that glitters,” and one of the 
been absent at all, and nineteen who have been | greatest dangers which beset boys in America 
absent but once during the month. You can see | jg that of being carried away by the excite- 


by the reports from month to month, that the | 
children are progressing, aud that we have | 
but very few left in the lower class of the | 
many who comprised that class the first of | 
the winter. On the whole, we have had a | 
very satisfactory school this month.” 

At the last report these schools had drop- | 
ped to 93 on the roll, on which decrease the | 
teachers thus remark : | 

“The vegetable and picking season is up- 
on us, and the twenty-five to fifty cents a day 
the children can earn in this way tempt them 
to more irregularity in attendance than is 
pleasing to us, but knowing how much they | 
need the money, what can we do or say? | 
Nineteen have not been absent during the 
month, and twenty but once.” 

The letter also contains the following in- 
formation : 

“The young woman who went out of our 
school as a teacher, taught quite successfully 
for two months, when it was ascertained that 
there was no money in the treasury to pay 
the teachers, nor could it be said when there 
would be, if ever. So she has given up and 
returned to school, with little or no compen- 
sation for her services, save her experience. 
The extreme corruption in high places here 
is terrible—dis:ouragingly so!” 

Phila., Fifth month, 1872. 


— ~er — 


J. M. E. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE Boys. 


With the permission of the Editors of the 
Intelligencer, I will venture to address to the 
boys of those families who patronize it, a few 
words on a subject which ought to interest 
them ; and if their sisters can also be induced 
to read them so much the better. 

In this country, every youth when he 


ment and pomp of political gatherings and 
the windy talk of the politicians. One of 
the very foremost of the living English 
writers—a historian and reviewer,—on ac- 
cepting not long since the position of rector 


| of a Scotch university, addressed the students 


most impressively in regard to their prospects 
and duties in life, beseeching them with great 


|earnestness not to allow their minds to be 


carried away by the hubbub and confusion of 
this noisy nineteenth century, but to retire, as 
was good for all, and especially becoming to 
students, into the quiet of their own rooms, 
and leaving the tumult and babble of tongues 
behind them, to meditate quietly and serious- 
ly on the question that might come before 
them for decision, quite free from all influ- 
ence of the noise, passion and confusion by 
which they were surrounded, so that when 
the time for action came they would be 
ready to perform their duty, exempt from that 
conflict of distracting motives and the doubt 
which so frequently lead people to act in a 
way which their sounder judgment afterward 
condemns. Now, although the distinguished 
man who gave this advice is nota Friend, 
that advice seems to me to be identical in 
meaning with that of the early Quakers, when 
they recommended their followers to “ keep in 
the quiet,” a doctrine which has been much rid- 
iculed of late years, and which certainly may 
be carried too far, but which, when accepted as 
I think it was given, contains a most valuable 
truth, one of especial importance in a country 
like ours, so overrun with noisy talkers and 
writers. William Penn,one of the most illustri- 
ous of the early Friends, and one of the most 
thoughtful men of his own or any other age, 
said, toward the close of his life, that the man 
who reached the age of forty and surveyed 
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calmly and deliberately the world around 
him, would arrive at the conclusion that it 
was little better than “one great Bedlam.” 

I would say, then, to the boys, “ Do not 
allow your imaginations to get the better of 
your judgments; do not permit the gorgeous 
display of processions and immense political 
gatherings, the flags, the music and the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd to overwhelm your 
reason, nor suffer for a moment the words of 
the windy orator or the flippant writer to 
carry you away in the current with other 
drift-wood, but steadily preserve your own 
individuality and personal independence, let 
others do as they may. 

The uninitiated who has never been in the 
theatre before, is overwhelmed with the gran- 
deur of the scenes displayed for the first 
time before him on the stage—the gorgeous 
halls, the kings and queens in their robes uf 
state, their crowns, blazing with jewels, and 
their language and bearing those of magnifi- 
cent potentates. But if some kind friend 
should the next morning, and in the full 
light of day, take him behind the scenes, and 
show him that the imaginary palace was con- 
structed of painted boards, the crowns of 
tinsel and paste, and point out to him the 
king and queen of the night before talk- 
ing very stupid commouplace over their 
wine or beer, and half tipsy besides, the il- 
lusion would be, rudely to be sure, but very 
advantageously dispelled. And by way of 
application, I would say that if ail the really 
honest and upright men and boys of our 
country could get “behind the scenes,” and 
see with their own eyes, and hear with their 
own ears, the bribery, the bargain and sale, 
the falsehood, the trickery and knavery which 
are too often practiced by those who secure 
the highest as well as the lowest offices in 
our country, they would turn away from 
such a career with an unchangeable disgust, 
fully convinced that the quiet and industrious 
life of the man of perfect integrity, obscure 
though it be, is infinitely preferable to that of 
the most successful politician who has sac- 
rificed his honesty and manhood to gain the 
post of his ambition. Remember “ All is 
not gold that glitters.” PrENNsyLvaNICus. 


LIGHT IN THE EAST. 


In 1598, when the Dutch East India Com- 
pany obtained the right to trade with Japan, 
one of the conditions of their treaty was, it 
is said, that no Hollander could tread upon 
Japanese soil without first ‘ tramping upon 
the Cross,” as a sign that he renounced Chris- 
tianity and would use no means to cause its 
spread within the empire of the Tycoon. 
Although this story may not be true, there is 
much in the history of the Kingdom which 


renders the insertion at that time of such a 
clause in a treaty with a Christian power 
h'ghly propable. About 1545 Fernam Men. 
dez Pinto, a Portuguese, visi‘ed Japan, and car. 
ried home so glowing an account of the rich. 
es and magnificence of the country that great 
numbers of traders and adventurers flocked 
thither, and an active commerce soon sprang 
up. Following close on the heels of the mer. 
chants, the Romish priests, among whom was 
the celebrated St. Francis Xavier, the “ apos- 
tle of the Indies,” came in large numbers to 
the country, and thousands of the Japanese 
were converted by them to Christianity. The 
conduct of the foreigners, as their strength 
increased, was such, however, as to excite 
the distrust of the goverament, and but a 
spark was needed to turn this distrust into a 
flame of persecution, a spark that was fur- 
nished by the reply of « Spaniard—Spain 
and Portugal, it will be remembered, were 
then united—who, on being asked by the 
Tycoon how it was that the King had man- 
aged to possess himself of half the world, 
replied: “ He sends priests to win the people, 
his troops then are sent to join the native 
Christians, and the conquest is easy.” This 
half true, half boastful answer determined 
the fate of Christianity in Japan, and fire 
and sword were turned upon the dangerous 
and fast-increasing sect, there being, in 1597, 
no less than twenty-three priests put to death 
in one day in Nagasaki, while thousands of 
Japanese who had embraced the new faith, 
in that and subsequent years, were ruthlessly 
slaughtered. Until 1640 the persecution 
continued, when the oppressed native Chris- 
tians rose in open rebellion in the province 
of Simabara, a rebellion which was not ef- 
fectually crushed until the Dutch lent their 
assistance to the government, and whose 
crowning triumph was signalized by the put- 
ting to death of many thousands of men, 
women and children, who had taken refuge 
in a fortified town. Such, in brief, is the his- 
tory of the first attempt at Christianity in 
Japan, and for a bigoted government, with 
reason alarmed at the dangers by which the 
new creed threatened it, to impose the condi- 
tion named above upon traders from a Chris- 
tian land, is not at all surprising. 

For two hundred years the Dutch held the 
key to Japan, and it was not until 1854, 
when the father of the present Emperor con- 
cluded a treaty between his country and 
the United States, that foreigners, other than 
Hollanders, were admitted to trade with the 
exclusive Empire. This treaty was indeed a 
great triumph for civilization, but it was re- 
served for the son of the then ruler of Japan 
—the present Mikado—to achieve a greater 
triumph still, a triumph, too, brought on by 
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no outside pressure, but the result of his own 

inborn liberality and far-sighted humanitari- 

an policy, and to-day comes to us the news 

that by the Imperial decree the edicts in 

force for more than two centuries against 

Christianity have been at once and forever 

abolished, and the followers of the Cross are 

in future to be treated in Japan with the 

same respect as are treated the sects who 

adore the false gods hallowed to them by the 

worship of thousands of years. Great and 

wonderful is this change, and worthy of al! 

honor is the Mikado who has in the face of the 

bigotry and narrow-minded opinion of a race 

which is, at least so far as regards religious 

toleration, semi-barbarous, dared to do what | 
he has done. In the Chinese language, Ja- 

pan is known as “ Shi-pen-kue,” which liter- 

ally interpreted, means the “ Sunri-e King- | 
dom ;” and verily the Sunrise Kingdom of | 
the East it now is; for it, first of all heathen 
nations, has broken down the barriers which 

centuries have raised, and has proclaimed 

the glorious doctrine of granting to each man, 

after his own desire and according to the dic- 

tates of his own conscience, freedom to wor- 
ship God.— Press. 


MYSTERY OF THE COCOANUT. 
We landed in one of the palm groves on 
the east coast of Trnidad—for we were right 
thirsty, and to drink lagoon water would be 
to drink cholera or fever. But there was 
pleaty of pure water in the cocoa trees, 
and we soon had our fill. A negro walked— 
not climbed—up a stem like a four-footed 
animal, his legs and arms straight, his feet 
pressed flat against it, his hands clinging 
round it—a feat impossible, as far as I have 
seen, toa European—tossed us down plenty 
of green nuts, and our feast began. ; 
Two or three blows with the cutlass at the 
small end of the nut cut off not only the 
pith-coat but the point of the shell, and dis- ; 
closed—the nut being heid carefully upright | 
meanwhile—a cavity full of perfectly clear | 


water, slightly sweet, and so cold (the pith- | right and left the tough fibrous coat. 


coat being a good non-conductor of heat) 
that you are advised, for fear of cholera, to 
flavor it with a little brendy. After drain- 
ing this natural cup, you are presented with 
a natural spoon of rind, green outside and 
white within, and told to scoop out and eat 
the cream which lines the inside of the shell 
—a very delicious food in the opinion of 
creoles, After which, if you are as curious 
as some of us were, you will sit down under 
the amber shade, and examine at leisure the 
construction and germination of these famous 
and royal nuts. Let me explain it, even at 
the risk of prolixity. The coat of white pith 
outside, with its green skin, will gradually 
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develop and harden into that brown fibre of 
which matting is made. The clear water 
inside will .gradually harden into that sweet- 
meat which little boys eat off stalls and bar- 
rows in the street, the first delicate deposit of 
which is the cream in the green nut. This 
is albumen, intended to nourish the young 
palm till it has grown leaves enough to feed 
on the air and roots enough to feed on the 
soil. The birth of that young palm is in 
itself a mystery and a miracle well worth 
considerinz. Much has been written on it, 
of which I, unfortunately, have read very 
little; but I can at least tell what I have 
seen with my own eyes. 

If you search among the cream-layer at 
the larger end of the nut, you will find 
gradually separating itself from the mass, a 
little white lump, like the stalk of a very 
mushroom. This is the ovule. In that lies 
the life, the “ forma-formativa” of the future 
tree. How that life works, according to its 
kind, who can tell? What it does is this: 
It is locked up inside a bard, woody shell, 
and outside that shell are several inches of 
tough, tangled fibre. How can it get out, 
as soft and seemingly helpless as a baby’s 
finger ? 

All know that there are three eyes—or a 
monkey’s face, as the children call it,—at 
the but of the nut. Two of these eyes are 
blind, and filled up with hard wood. They 
are rudiments—hints that the nut ought to 
have, perhaps had, uncounted ages since, not 
one ovule but three—the number io palms. 
One ovule alone is left, and that is oppo- 
site the one eye that is less blind than the 
rest—the eye which a schoolboy feels for 


with his knife when he wants to get out the 
milk. 


As the nut lies upon the sand, in shade, 
and rain, and heat, that baby’s finger begins 
boring its way, with unerring aim, out of the 


| weakest eye. Soft itself, yet with immense 


wedging power, from the gradual accretion of 
tiny cells, it pierces the wood and then rends 
Just 
so may be seen—I have seen-—a large flag- 
stone lifted in a night by a crop of tiny soft 
toadstools which have suddenly blossomed up 
beneath it. The baby’s finger protrudes at 
last, and curves upward toward the light, to 
commence the campaign of life; but it has 
meanwhile established, like a good strategist, 
a safe base of operation in its rear, from 
which it intends to draw supplies. Into the 
albuminous cream which lines the sbell, and 
into the cavity where the milk once was, it 
throws out whiter fibous vessels, which eat 
up the albumen for it, and at last line the 
whole inside of the shell with a white pith. 
The albumen gives it food wherewith to grow 
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upward en and downward, Doveed, the white 
umule hardens into what will be a stem; 
the one white cotyledon which sheathes it 
develops into a flat, ribbed, forked, green 
leaf, sheathing it still. Above; it fresh leaves, 
sheathing always at their bases, begin to form 
a tiny crown and assume each, more and 
more, the pinnate form of the usual cocoa 
leaf. But long ere this, from the butt of the 
white plumule just outside the nut, white 
threads of root have struck down into the 
rand; and so the nut lies chained to the 
ground by a bridge-like cord, which drains 
its albumen, through the monkey’s eye, into 
the young plant. After awhile—a few months, 
I believe—the draining of the nut is com- 
plete, the cord dries up—I know not how, for 
I had neither microscope nor time wherewith 
to examine—and parts, and the little plant, 
having got all it can out of its poor wet 
nurse, casts her ungratefully off to wither on 
the sand; while it grows up into a stately 


tree, which will begin to bear fruit in six or 
seven years, and thenceforth continue flower- 
ing and fruiting the whole year round with- 
out a pause, for sixty years or 
Kingsley. 


more.— 


niin 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


I am fifty years old to-day, my friends, 
Fifty years old to-day ; 

And wy eyes are losing their lustre, friends, 
And my locks are growing gray. 

And the silvery sheen of life’s morning 
Is changed to an antumn hue ; 

For half a century’s years, my friends, 
Have bade me a last adieu. 


Tis little I have to show, my friends, 
For the many years that are past ; 

And the ugly scars which the tempter made, 
I trust may not always last. 


I have given my life to the world again, 
In more than an equal measure ; 

For around the sacred altar of Home 
I have many a priceless treasure— 

Whose lives, I trust, way more than fill 
The links in life’s broken chaia ; 

That I may feel at the eveutide, 
I have not livel in vain. 

And I humbly crave that the light may shine, 
Bright o’er my pathway dim, — 

That I stumble not, in weal or woe, 
But fix my faith on Him 

** Who doeth all things well’’ for us, 
And though we miss our way— 

As we linger beside the boiling tide, 
Which rests not night nor day. 


Then the voice of a loving Father 
Will come to us low and swe+t, 
Drawing us homeward witb words of love, 
And lighting our wayward feet. 


Then what if our eyes are growing dim, 
And our locks are growing gray, 

If we’re building up a higher life 
In our strivings by the way. 


IM TRLLIGEROER. 


If we cherish cme see of hate, 
And humility more than pride, 
And live at peace with all mankind, 

And close our God, beside. 


So may I live, that life nor death 
No terror e’er shall be, 

But Truth in its native loveliness, 
Shall make me forever free. 


This world is bright and beautiful, 
And only marred by sin; 

And I will wait at the ‘‘ Golden Gate 
**For the angels to let me in..’ 


a a 
THE GOOD OF EVIL. 


Why hath every day its night? 
And every rose its thorn ? 

And why is not the busky stalk 
As mellow as the corn? 

Why comes the winter’s chilling blast ? 
Why falls the drifting snow, 

When summer’s warmth would better suit, 
And cause more flowers to grow ’ 

Why treads grim famine o’er the earth, 
To piach and starve the poor ? 

Why comes the pestilence, to bring 
Disease no balm can cure ? 

And why doth war, with sword and plume, 
Go stalking through the land, 

Smiting the brave, and fair. and young, 
With devastating hand ” 

Why is it human souls are rent 
With sorrow, grief and woe ? 

And what doth cause the bitter tears 
Down Beauty’s cheek to flow? 

Why aches the heart? Why dims the eye ? 
Why throbs the barning brain / 

And why, oh! why are pleasures not 
As plentiful as pain ? 


God never made a perfect thiog 
Without a speck or flaw ; 
Perfection never yet was reached 
By any special law. 
The towerivg mount, the stalwart oak, 
The tender blade of grass, 
Through stages of development 
Are all obliged to pass. 


Then what is man, that he should be 
From Nature’s laws exempt 

And why shou!d he resist her claims, 
And treat them with contempt? 

The wisest men were children once, 
With mother's milk were fed, 

And all the paths which they have walked, 
The angels once did tread. 

The blind man never sees the suv, 
Although the sun doth shine ; 

The deaf man hears no melody 
[n music most divine. 

Mun’s imperfections, ’tis, that make 
All things imperfect seem ; 

And when we think we’re 10st awake, 
Perchance we most do dream. 

What man calls evil, only is 
The germinatiog seed, 

From whence, by sure development, 
Shall spring good fruit indeed, 

And man all evil shall outgrow, 
In spite of doubt and fears ; 

In faith and hope shall plume his wing 
And soar to brighter spheres. 
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Let man learn wisdom frem the bee, 

That by its instinct knows 
That honey from the thistle comes, 

As well as from the rose. 
As out of darkness sprang the light, 

As oaks from acorns grow, 
So out of error truth shall come, 

And good from evil flow. 


~~ ~+08e — 


TOBACCO. 
BY L. MARIA CHILD, 


I was rejoiced to learn from the papers that 
Vice-President Colfax has added to the other 
important services he has rendered his coun- 
try the valuable example of leaving off the 
bad habit of smoking. Of the many strange, 
and often suicidal, caprices of human beings, 
none is more remarkable than the universal 
passion for tobacco. It is truly unaccounta- 
ble that a weed without nutritious qualities, 
acrid and nauseating in taste, of disagreeable 
odor, disgustingly filthy in its accompani- 
ments, and poisonous in its effects, shou d be- 
come such an important article of commerce, 
bringin such vast revenues to governments, and 
exercise such universal influence on the health, 
character and social condition of mankind. 
It is stated that European goveroments de- 
rive from this worse than useless article an 
annual reveuue of about seventy millions of 
dollars. Recent official returns show that 
there are in the United States eight million 
consumers of tobacco—about one in five of 
every man, woman and child; and the an- 
nual revenue derived from its consumption is 
— to amount to twenty-five millions of 
dollars. In France, the consumption of this 
noxious weed is much greater than in the 
United States. A Frenchman, who has lately 
been investigating the subject, states that a 
million of people could be provided with 
comfortable food for the money that is an- 
nually expended for tobacco in Paris alone. 
The money it cost, and the food it might have 
purchased, can be calculated; but who can 
estimate the effects on health and character ? 

The inveterate smokers whom I have known 
have been miserably nervous and irritable, 
subject to a morbid despondency, which de- 
prived their minds of their natural elasticity 
and vigor, and made them great dampers of 
the cheerfulness of others. An eminent French 
physician declares that the observable prone- 
ness of his countrymen to insanity and sui- 
cide is mainly attributable to the universal 
consumption of tobacco and intoxicating liq- 
uors; of the latter class, he attributes the 
most deleterious and deadly consequences to 
the modern poisonous compound called ab- 
sinthe, which, like many other bad French 
fashions, is becoming popular in this country, 
If tobacco and absinthe have greatly in- 
creased insanity and suicide in France, it is 
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not unreasonable to infer that the high-strung 
state of the nerves, and the restless craving 
for stimulus, induced by those habits, may 
have had much to do with the turbulent revo- 
lutions, the wild popular excitements, the 
blind fury and the reckless cruelty for which 
France has been distinguished above other 
nations. In their large cities the population 
is, in fact, half crazed by incessant stimulat- 
ing of the senses—from which the classes en- 
gaged in literature and politics are no more 
free than are the classes employed in manual 
labor. How disastrous to domestic happi- 
ness must be the nervous restlessness, the ir- 
ritable tempers, the semi-insane despondency, 
which result from imbibing poisonous stimu- 
lus, whether in the form of rum, tobacco or 
absinthe ! 

All these forms of evil are intimately con- 
nected. Tobacco is the porch of entrance to 
the drinking-saloon. It is a very rare thing 
to find a lover of rum who is not also ad- 
dicted to the smoking and chewing of tobac- 
co; and ina large proportion of cases the 
passion for intoxicating liquors was caused by 
saturating the system with the juice or the 
fumes of tobacco. Everybody knows that 
this plant is extremely poisonous. A single 
drop of its oil would kill an infant. Barrow, 
in his “ Travels,” speaks of a Hottentot who, 
when a snake darted out its tongue, dropped 
upon it some of the distilled vapor from the 
stem of his pi The snake was instantly 
convulsed, and died, with muscles so con- 
tracted that the body was as hard as if it had 
been dried in the sun. 


Dr. Warren, who for more than thirty years 
was a very distinguished physician in Boston, 
published the following statement, which I 
somewhat abridge: “ Many persons, and some 
of them wise and valuable men, impair their 
health and shorten their lives by this poison, 
the effects of which are visible in their pallid 
countenances, relaxed muscles, yellow lips, 
and languid, listless postures. We hear them 
complaining of lost appetites, pains in the 
chest, occasional palpitations, and daily in- 
digestion, till finally some irremediable disease 
carries them to their graves. The number 
of persons of intellectual pursuits in this coun- 
try who voluntarily place themselves in this 
suicidal list is too great to be counted. With- 
in my own experience, a great number of 
cases of diseased lungs and stomachs have 
been explained by the habit of chewing to- 
bacvo; and the relinquishment of the prac- 
tice has been followed by restoration to health. 

“ The habit of smoking, which has insinu- 
ated itself more extensively than other modes 
of using tobacco, impairs the natural ‘taste 
and relish for food, lessens the appetite, and 
weakens the powers of the cmach. Tobac- 
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conveys its: poisonous influence into every 
part of the lungs. These organs, by reason 
: of the countless number of cells which form 
: their internal structure, have a surface greatly 
exceeding that of the waole exterior of the 
; body. The lining membrane of these cells 
t has a wonderful absorbant action, by which 
they suck in the air designed to vivify the 
blood. If this air is, even in a weak degree, 
impregnated with fumes of tobacco, the great 
extent of surface in which the absorbant ac- 
tion takes place necessarily impregnates the 
whole blood with the deleterious properties. 
The noxious fluid, entangled in the innumer- 
able spongy air-cells, has time to exert its in- 
fluence on the blood, which, instead of being 
vivified by the air that is breathed, is thus 
vitiated by it. The effects of this narcotic 
action are eruptions on the skin, weakness of 
the stomach, heart and lungs, dizziness, head- 
ache and confusion of thought. When there 
is any tendency to phthisis in the lungs, the 
debility thus caused in these organs must 
favor the deposit of tuberculous matter, and 
thus sow the seed of consumption. 

“Snuff received into the nostrils enters the 
cavities opening from them, and makes a 
snuff-box of the olfactory apparaius; the 
voice is consequently impaired, sometimes to 
a remarkable degree. I knew a lawyer who, 
by the occasional] use of snuff, lost the power 
of speaking audibly in Court. Moreover, por- 
tions of the powder are conveyed into the 
Jungs and stomach, upon which they exert the 
most deleterious effects. 


“ Chewing is the worst form of all in which 
tobacco can be employed. A more certain 
means of reducing the physica] powers could 
not be adopted. The more limited and local 
effects are indigestion, fixed pains about the 
region of the stomach, and in some cases tor- 
por and looseness of the bowels; to these con- 
sequences may be added vertigo and cancer- 
ous affections of the mouth. The acridness 
of tobacco, even when used in the form of 
pipe or cigar, irritates the lips, and not un- 
frequently results in cancer, especially on the 
lower lip.” 

The alarming prevalence of cancer must 
be owing to something very wrong in our 
modes of living; and this hint of Dr. War- 
ren’s has Jed me to think that it may be at- 
tributable, in » Jarge measure, to the univer- 
sal consumption of tobacco. In reply to this 
suggestion, it is urged that women, who are 
seldom smokers or chewers, are quite as much 
afflicted with cancers as men. That is true. 
sut it must be remembered that nine children 
out of ten, male and female, derive life from 
fathers whose blood has been vitiated more 
or less by tobacco; often with the accumu- 
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co, being thus drawn in with the vital breath, 
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lated malignity derived from similar habits 
in ancestors. In the next place, a large pro. 
portion of women habitually breathe an at. 
mosphere which fathers, brothers, husbands 
and sons have infected with the poison of to- 
bacco. Inhaling such polluted air corrupts 
their own blood, and thus renders unhealth 

the sustenance of their babes, both before 
birth and while they are fed trom the breast, 
In fact, it is impossible to measure or even to 
imagine the extent of this evil in all its rami- 
fications. So deeply am I impressed by this 
conviction that it makes me very sad to meet 
a boy with a cigar in his mouth. A little 
fellow, three years old, exclaimed: “I wish 
I was aman; cause then I could smoke,” 
Poor child! thought I, you had better wish to 
be a man that you might have cancer and 
apoplexy. 

The prevalence of this bad habit is rendered 
more singular by the fact that everybody dis- 
likes tobacco at first, and is obliged to try 
hard to overcome the nausea it produces. Its 
first introduction among nations called civil- 
ized was met by a general outburst of disap- 
probation. Priests denounced it as a sin, 
physicians condemned it as dangerous to 
health, and princes proclaimed prohibitory 
laws against it as a social evil. The Shak of 
Persia cropped the ears and snipped the noses 
of those who were found using it. The Vizier 
of Turkey ordered the nostrils of smokers to 
be slit,and the stems of their pipes to be 
thrust through the opening. The Czar of 
Prussia forbade smoking under pain of hav- 
ing.the nose cut off. In the Swiss Canton of 
Berne, the prohibition of smoking was added 
to the Ten Commandments in the police reg- 
ulations. The new fashion so excited the 
wrath of James Ist of England, that he pub- 
lished a “Counterblaste to Tobacco,” in which 
the following passage occurs: “ [tis a custom 
loathsome to the eye, hatefull to the nose, 
harmful] to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the black stinking fume thereof pear- 
est resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of 
the pit that is bottomless.” He was also ac- 
customed to say: “If I had the devil to dine 
with me, I would feed him on pig, and give 
him a pipe of tobacco for digesture.” Not- 
withstanding the ridicule bestowed on that 
pedantic monarch, I think his utterances on 
this subject prove that he was no fool. He 
evidently convinced some of his subjects; for 
during his reign a Derbyshire gentleman, 
named Peter Campbell, bequeathed all his 
household goods to his eldest son, on condition 
that if any of his brothers or sisters should find 
him smoking tobacco, he or she so finding 
him should become entitled to the said goods, 
or the full value of them in money. In 1630, 
Francis Quarles published his quaint book of 
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« Emblems,” in which is pictured a man with 
a pipe io his mouth, accompanied, by these 
lines : 
“ Come, burst your spleens with laughter to behold 
A pew found vanity, which days of old 
Ne’er knew ; a vanity that has beset 
The world, and mate more slaves than Mahomet ; 
That has condemned us to the servile yoke 
Of slavery, and made us slaves to smoke.’’ 


But, notwithstanding the great array of ju- 
dicious warnings and fatal experiences, priests, 
princes, poets, and even some physicians, with 
the whole army of laborers, have come under 
the evil spell, Unus making themselves public 
and private nuisances, corrupting their own 
blood, and transmitting disease to posterity. 


I am sometimes led to consider whether our 
researches after happiness are not too much 
actuated. by principles of self-love; and 
whether it is consistent with the benevolence 
which the gospel inculcates, that in all our 
concerns, and the exercise of our greatest vir- 
tues, we should be continually inquiring after 
the reward; does it not, my friend, (for I 
really do not know) indicate a littleness of 
mind, and a want of confidence in Him who 
is, “just and equal in all ways?” for in our 
works there is no merit to the creature; if we 
trust not, where is our faith? if we persevere 
uot, where is our patience? and if in this life, 
we partake of the fulness of that joy which is 
sown for the upright, where is the glorious 
reserve for futurity? Should we not then, if 
our minds were clothed with the nobility of 
the Spirit in which we believe, resigu all 
things? and being humble, suffer all things? 
and do all in pure love, exclusive of any selfish 
view ?—Sarah Grubb. 

ENCROACHMENT OF THE 8BA. 

An estimate has been made by competent 
persons, that in the last five centuries, Eng- 
land has lost $25,000 worth of land by the 
encroachments of the ocean. Villages and 
towns, marked on old maps, have wholly dis- 
appeared. Lands, the incomes of which en- 
riched a convent in the fifteenth century, are 
now covered with water fathoms deep. The 
publication of these statements has elicited 
some curious facts about the ravages of the 
sea in other countries. The neighborhood of 
Havre, in France, has suffered much in this 
way. The western coast of Belgium and Hol- 
land has sunk perceptibly. St. Petersburg is so 
much lower than it originally was, that a few 
years ago a proposition to move the capital 
back to Moscow was seriously considered. The 
New World is not exempt from kindred dan- 
gers. Cape Cod manages to retain its shift- 
ing sands, but travels untiringly from East 
to West to do so. It is wel! known that the 


old coast line of the continent is some sixty 
miles East of the present one; and the ocean 
is annexing New Jersey now, as any proper- 
ty owner in Long Bianch can testify ; while 
the modern Agassiz says the rocky hills of 
Massachusetts are disappearing ata “ fearful 
rate.” When Lewis and Clark visited the 
Columbia river, in 1807, they heard vague 
traditions among the Indian tribes of terri- 
ble “earth shaking,” and “rivers of fire,” 
which had flowed from the mountain tops of 
the Cascade Range. That the whole country 
has been liable to volcanic overflows, the 
lava and scoriz which forms so much of the 
rock abundantly prove. However, from 
1807 to 1868 the internal fires made no sign, 
and the highest peaks—Mount Hood, Mount 
St. Helens, Mount Jefferson and the Three 
Sisters—were pronounced extinct volcanoes. 
In 1868 a few faint clouds rose from the cra- 
ter of Mount Hood, and now the peak is said 
to be pouring forth volumes of smoke. Six 
weeks from now the Columbia river will have 
risen twenty or thirty feet, and if an earth- 
quake should then open new channels or 
choke up the old one, the damage that such 
a volume of water might do is incalculable. 
— Woodstown Register. 

Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of 
one falsity as harmless, and another as slight, 
and another as unintended, Cast them aside: 
they may be light and accidental, but they 
are ugly soot from the smoke of the pit, for 
all that; and it is better that our hearts 
should be swept clean of them, without one 
care as to which is largest or blackest,— 
Ruskin. 


EDIBLE INsects.—It is probable that fam- 
ine and starvation, caused by the terrible 
ravages of armies of locusts, first caused the 
insect invaders themselves to be eaten. Ag 
they were found to be nutritious and not un- 
palatable, they came in this way to be con- 
sidered a denis article of diet. The earliest 
Asiatic and African history informs us of 
their use as food, and they are thus occasion- 
ally mentioned in Grecian annals. The Arabs 
and Africans now consume them in the great- 
est quantities. They are gathered from the 
trees where they aligut, or brought down 
when flying low by making a dense smoke, 
They are then roasted with salt in an under- 
ground oven, bruised, and put away for use. 
For the table they are pulverized and made 
into a pudding, or, divested of their heads, 
wings and leg:, are boiled in water or in oil, 
They resemble in consistence and in flavor the 
ee of hard boiled eggs, and various Eng- 
ish travelers agree that they are very good 
eating.— Hearth and Hone. 
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CHARACTER THE CuHRIsTIAN Test.—We 
should consider, not the accuracy of specula- 
tive opinions, “the form of sound words” to 
which men may give their assent, but the de- 
gree of goodness which is seen in their daily 
lives, the principles on which they act, and 
the feelings which they manifest in their in- 
tercourse with their fellow-men ; moreover the 
spirit which they evince towards God under 
the various trying circumstances of life, pros- 


perity and adversity, joy and sorrow, health 
and sickness. 


she chaaiaitlieniis 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, 
At Penn’s Grove meeting house, on First day next, 
at the close of morning meeting. 
5 canine tetas key 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting Second-day evening, 6th mo. 34, 
at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting room. 
General cromination of officers. A full attendance 
of members desirable. 

AtrreD Moorr, Secretary. 
- —-—2e - 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Middletown, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
Medford, N. J., 3 P. M. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., 103 A. M. 
Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Manhasset N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Chappaqua, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Junius, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Hopewell, Va. 11 A.M. 
Winchester, Va., 4 P.M. 


6th mo. 2d. 
‘“ 


<p eae 
ITEMS. 

San Francisco, May 15.— Particulars of the fright- 
ful fire in Yeddo have been received from the steam- 
ship Japan. The fire occurred during a severe gale, 
destroying hebitatiors covering a space of two by 
three miles. The fire originated in one of the 
Prince’s late palaces, which was occupied by troops. 
The flames leaped over whole blocks of buildings, 
and set fire to places a mile distant from the build- 
ing in which the fire begun. 

An immense amount of property was destroyed. 
Where the wounded and lame were unable to es- 
cape, the officers slashed right and left with their 
swords, and thus saved many persons front the 
more awful fate of burning. Thirty thousand per- 
rons are homeless. The government has opened 
the rice storehouses, and fed a!l who applied. 

The occurrence of this fire has led the govern- 
ment to permit forcigners to lease land in Yeddo, 
the owners bsing compelled to make monthly re- 
ports. This act will cause foreigao money to be in- 
vested there to improve the city. A new plan of 
the burnt district will be made, and wide streets 
and substantial buildings only will be allowed.— 
Evening Bulletin. 


Workmen's Homes In Evropr.—In Denmark the 
building societies form an important feature of so- 
cial life. In 1865 Messrs. Burmeister and Wain, 
(the latter gentleman is an Englishman) the largest 
employers of labor in the country, started a new 
cottage system. The plan was that every mem- 
ber should pay one mark (4} d.) and a deposit of 
#1 (2s. 2d.) The houses, when finished or unoc- 
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cupied, were to be drawn fer by lot; the member 


winning would have to pay a fair rent, and the ex. 
cess of rent over interest (six per cent.) on the ag. 
tual cost of the house is credited to the occupant, 
who in twenty eight years would thus repay the 
capital. and be entitled to the conveyance of the 
house in fee. Members who donot win are entitled 
to reclaim the entire amount of their deposits after 
eighteen years. The society has built thirty-six 
two floored cottages in rows, each having a smal! 
court avd garden, and with either three or two 
rooms, besides a kitchen; affording ip all accom- 
modation for about 280 persons. The rent of the 
first floor is about £6 10s. For much worse accom- 
modations other artisans haveto pay £8. 

Throughout Prussia the homes of the artisans 
are generally very poor. Of late rents have greatly 
risen. Something is being done to improve matters 
by the aid of buildivg societies. In Sweden, where 
time is cheap and land is plentiful, the traveller 
sees neat little cottages, each with its garden. 
Many of the mine proprietors offer to their workmen 
the privilege of buying their houses by easy instal- 
ments. In Russia, mavy of the mill-owners have 
built for their work-people large houses, con- 
structed on sanitary principles, and divided into 
three classes—houses for married couples, for un- 
married men, and for unmarried women.—Fr. 
paper. 


Tue Jews.—The Allgemeine Zeitung gives some 
interesting particulars as to the dispersion of the 
Jews over the world. In Palestine they bave long 
been recuced to a very small proportion of their 
former numbers. They are now most numerous in 
the northern part of Africa, between Morocco and 
Egypt (where, especially in the Barbary States, 
they form the chief element of the population, ) and 
in that strip of Europe which extends from the 
Lower Danube to the Baltic. In the latter region 
there are about 4,000,000 Jews, most of whom are 
of the middle class among the Slavonic nationalities, 
while in the whole of Western Europe there are 
not 100,000 of them. In consequence of Karopean 
migrations, descendants of these Jews bave settled 
in America and Australia, where they are already 
multiplying in the large commercial towns in the 
same manner as in Europe, and much more rapidly 
than the Christian popu'atiov. The Jewish settlers 
in Northern Afiica are also increasing +o much that 
they conrtantiy spread farther tothe south, Tim 
bucto has, since 1858, been i habited by a J-wish 
colony of traders. The other Jews in Africa are the 
Falaschas, or Abyssinian black Jews, and a few 
European Jews at the Cape of Good Hope. Thee 
are numerous Jewish colonies in Yemen and Neds- 
chran, in Western Arabia. It has long been known 
that there are Jews in Persia and the countries on 
the Euphrates; in the Turcoman countries they 
inbabit the four fortresses of Scherisebs, Kitab, 
Schamatan, snd Urta Kurgan, and thirty small vil- 
lages, residing in a separate quarter, but treated on 
an equal fooling with the other inhabitants, though 
they have to pay higher taxes There are also 
Jews in China, and in Cochin China there are both 
white and black Jews. The white Jews have a tra- 
dition, according to which in the year 70 A. D. 
their ancestors were 10,000 Jews who settled at 
Cranganore, on the coast of Malabar, after the des- 
traction of the Temple at Jerusalem. The Jews 
remained at Crarganore until 1565, when they 
were driven into the interior by the Portuguese. 
The black settlers are suppossd to be native prose- 


lytes, and have a special synagogue of their own.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





